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ABSTRACT 


COERCION  AND  LAND  POWER. 

By  MAJ  Michael  H.  McMurphy,  USA,  42  Pages. 


OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  has  become  a  lightning  rod 
sparking  strong  debate  within  the  US  military.  The  debate 
revolves  around  the  subject  of  decisive  military  action  and 
which  branch  of  service  most  contributed  to  the  successful 
campaign  in  Kosovo.  Air  power  enthusiasts  proclaim 
operations  in  Kosovo  as  further  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  of  air  power.  Land  power  enthusiasts  posit  that 
it  was  the  contribution  of  land  power  that  delivered  the 
decisive  blow  in  Kosovo.  Useful  lessons  learned  are 
obscured  by  parochial  diatribe.  Anachronistic  debate 
between  the  two  polarized  communities  obscures  insight  into 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE. 

Operations  in  Kosovo  require  a  new  perspective  in 
which  to  examine  actions  and  extract  useful  lessons 
learned.  The  best  perspective  for  doing  so  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  coercion  strategy.  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE 
was  a  coercion  campaign.  During  a  coercion  campaign,  the 
military  simply  backs  diplomacy  with  force.  That  force  is 
measured  and  applied  to  achieve  limited  and  quantifiable 
results.  Coercion  does  not  require  decisive  military 
force . 

The  question  that  this  monograph  answers  is  does  land 
power  provide  a  relevant  component  in  achieving  goals  and 
objectives  during  campaigns  based  on  a  strategy  of 
coercion.  An  examination  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  from  the 
perspective  of  coercion  develops  a  deeper  understanding  of 
coercion  strategy.  It  reveals  empirical  data  from 
historical  examples,  explores  coercion's  role  in  US 
military  doctrine,  and  reveals  useful  lessons  learned  while 
simultaneously  discarding  the  dogmatic  arguments  of  air  and 
land  power  enthusiasts. 

The  monograph  concludes  that  land  power  is  relevant  in 
coercion  campaigns.  Success  or  failure  of  land  power  in 
one  situation  will  not  necessarily  predict  the  same  result 
in  other  situations.  However,  because  coercion  holds  a 
pivotal  role  in  United  States  foreign  policy,  the  US  Army 
should  re-examine  its  role  in  a  non-decisive  sense  in  order 
to  back  diplomacy  with  limited  power. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Council's  (NATO)  successful  campaign  in  Kosovo,  was  a 
lightning  rod  which  attracted  strong  debate  within  the 
United  States  (US)  military.  The  debate  was  between  the 
proponents  of  both  air  and  land  power.  The  subject  of  the 
debate  was  decisive  military  action.  The  argument  was  which 
branch  of  service  was  the  most  decisive  contributor  to 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.1 

Air  power  enthusiasts  proclaimed  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE 
as  further  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  air  power. 
Intellectuals,  including  the  respected  historian  John 
Keegan,  and  senior  military  leaders,  including  the 
operation's  air  component  commander  US  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
General  Short,  posited  that  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  was  the 
acme  of  air  power  operations .  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  served 
as  an  example  of  air  power  solely  obtaining  the  stated  goals 
and  objectives  of  a  military  campaign.2  The  contribution  of 
land  power  was  negligible. 

The  subject  of  the  air  power  enthusiasts'  lessons 
learned  was  to  find  the  best  way  to  optimize  air  power. 

From  their  perspective,  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  served  as  the 
first  example  where  air  power  alone  decided  the  contest's 
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outcome.  The  most  important  lessons  would  therefore  focus 
on  making  air  power  more  decisive. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  were  the  advocates  of 
the  supremacy  of  land  power  over  air  power.  The  defenders 
of  land  power  argued  that  decisive  military  action  was 
obtainable  only  through  the  use  of  ground  forces . 
Intellectuals,  including  Ivo  Daalder  at  The  Brookings 
Institution,  and  military  leaders,  including  NATO's  Supreme 
Commander  US  Army  Gen.  Wesley  K.  Clark,  posited  that  the 
application  of  land  power  was  decisive  in  Kosovo.  It  was 
land  power  that  successfully  concluded  OPERATION  ALLIED 
FORCE.3  They  relegated  air  power  to  a  subordinate,  though 
highly  important,  role.  The  most  important  lessons  would 
therefore  focus  on  making  land  power  more  decisive.  These 
pedantic  arguments  obscured  some  useful  lessons  learned  from 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.  The  land  power  and  air  power 
communities  remain  polarized.  The  US  military  is  mired  in 
the  anachronistic  debate  of  air  power  versus  land  power, 
just  as  they  were  during  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM.4  The 
relevance  of  land  power  in  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  is  lost  in 
a  provincial  argument  over  which  service  was  the  most 
decisive.  Is  there  a  method  of  examining  the  relevance  of 
land  power  in  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  and  still  avoid 
parochial  debate?  Will  this  examination  reveal  a  new  set  of 
lessons  learned? 
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Coercion  strategy  provides  this  new  method  for 
measuring  land  power's  relevance  during  OPERATION  ALLIED 
FORCE.  General  Clark  stated  that  Allied  Force  was,  from  the 
beginning,  a  strategy  of  coercion.5  An  examination  of 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  should  begin  by  using  a  methodology 
founded  on  the  principles  of  coercion  strategy.  Coercion 
provides  a  framework  to  correctly  measure  land  power's 
relevance,  success,  and  failure. 

Does  land  power  provide  a  relevant  component  in 
achieving  goals  and  objectives  during  campaigns  based  on  a 
strategy  of  coercion?  Measuring  success  and  failure  from 
the  perspective  of  coercion  reveals  the  relevance  of  land 
power  while  simultaneously  discarding  the  dogmatic  arguments 
of  air  and  land  power  enthusiast.  Studying  the  relevance  of 
land  power  within  a  strategy  of  coercion  will  lead  to  a  set 
of  lessons  learned  that  is  unblemished  by  parochial  debate. 

OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  can  provide  military  planners 
with  a  richer  understanding  of  the  strategy  of  coercion. 

What  is  the  definition  of  coercion?  What  characteristics 
distinguish  coercion  from  other  types  of  actions?  What  are 
the  key  tasks  of  coercion?  What  are  some  examples  of 
coercion  strategies?  What  is  the  role  of  coercion  in  US 
military  doctrine?  Was  coercion  successful  during  OPERATION 
ALLIED  FORCE?  How  did  land  power  contribute  to  coercion? 
This  approach  "sheds"  more  light  on  the  subjects  of  land 
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power  and  coercion  strategy  while  reducing  the  "heat" 
surrounding  the  discussion  of  which  branch  of  service, 
either  air  power  or  land  power,  is  the  most  decisive.6 

CHAPTER  TWO 
COERCION  THEORY 

OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  began  on  24  March  1999.  During 
a  conference  presentation  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  4 
August  1999,  General  Clark  stated  that  the  operation  "was  to 
be  coercion,  diplomacy  backed  by  threat."7  What  is  the 
academic  definition  of  coercion?  Is  coercion  the  act  of 
backing  diplomacy  with  a  threat? 

The  meaning  of  coercion  is  found  in  several  sources .  A 
dictionary  provides  a  start  by  stating  a  succinct 
definition.  An  examination  of  academic  theory  enriches 
coercion's  simple  definition.  Coercion  theory  provides  an 
ability  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  coercion  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  types  of  actions.8  Two 
examples  of  coercion  strategy  can  help  refine  understanding. 
Coercion  Defined 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  defines  the  term  coerce 
as  "to  restrain  or  constrain  by  force;  curb."9  The  second 
definition  is  "to  force;  compel."10  The  difference  between 
the  two  definitions  is  subtle.  There  is  a  fine  distinction 
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between  the  terms  restraining,  constraining,  and  forcing. 

The  dictionary  is  essentially  stating  that  coercion  is 
passive  in  nature.  Coercion  is  an  act  to  restrain  as 
opposed  to  an  act  to  force.  Coercion  constrains  by  force 
instead  of  overwhelming  with  force.  Does  this  passive 
nature  extend  into  the  academic  theory  of  coercion? 

Coercion  Theory 

Alexander  L.  George,  professor  emeritus  of 
international  relations  at  Stanford  University,  identifies 
some  general  characteristics  of  coercion.  According  to 
George,  coercion  intends  "to  persuade  an  opponent  to  cease 
aggression  rather  than  to  bludgeon  him  into  stopping."11 
Coercion  is  demonstrating  the  willingness  to  escalate  to 
higher  levels  of  pain.  Coercion  avoids  relying  on  the  blunt 
use  of  military  force.  If  actual  force  must  be  used  to  help 
persuade,  then  that  force  is  "in  the  form  of  quite  limited 
military  action".12  Coercion  is  therefore  a  warning.  It  is 
an  act  to  convince  an  opponent  rather  than  an  act  to  force 
an  opponent.  The  intent  of  coercion  is  to  back  up  a  demand 
on  an  adversary  with  a  "threat  of  punishment".13  The  method 
of  punishment  is  just  enough  to  warrant  compliance.  The  use 
of  punishment  is  "credible  and  potent  enough  to  persuade" 
the  opponent  "that  it  is  in  his  interest  to  comply  with  the 
demand."14  George's  characteristics  of  coercion  are  passive 
in  nature;  identical  with  the  simple  definition  listed  in  a 
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dictionary.  Where  does  coercion  strategy  originate? 

The  origin  of  coercion  strategy  is  in  the  diplomatic 
realm.  According  to  Timothy  R.  Sample,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Potomac  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  coercion  is 
"only  one"  of  several  actions  available  for  obtaining 
"international  objectives."15  Sample  uses  the  analogy  of  a 
quiver  of  arrows  to  describe  coercion.  Each  arrow,  or 
action,  in  the  quiver  has  its  own  unique  attributes  suitable 
for  different  circumstances.  Coercion  is  available  for  use 
when  called  upon.  Coercion  is  just  one  of  the  actions 
available  in  the  quiver.  An  analogy  to  avoid  using  when 
describing  coercion  is  the  rungs  of  a  ladder.  The  ladder 
analogy  implies  a  hierarchy  of  actions  available  for 
obtaining  objectives.  Each  rung  of  the  ladder  represents 
the  evolutionary  progression  of  actions.  According  to 
Sample,  the  ladder  analogy  is  an  incorrect  conceptual  model. 

Sample  describes  coercion  as  one  of  the  four  arrows 
available  in  the  foreign  policy  quiver.  The  four  arrows,  or 
types  of  actions,  are  coercion,  intervention,  influence,  and 
covert  actions.  These  actions  attempt  to  change  or  modify  a 
target  government's  behavior.  Coercion  is  effective  when 
there  is  a  need  to  significantly  change  the  behavior  of  an 
adversary.  From  this  perspective,  coercion  is  "inflicting 
the  type  of  pain  that  forces  a  government  to  submit  to  our 
wishes."16  General  Clark's  definition  of  coercion  is 
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therefore  correct  and  accurate  from  the  perspective  of 
academic  theory.17 

Sample  defines  influence  as  an  action  that  affects  a 
target  government  in  a  good-natured  or  kindly  manner.  The 
target  government  requires  and  then  asks  for  help.  A  target 
government  requests  influence.  They  need  assistance. 

Michael  Bayles,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  provides  a  definition  that  is  helpful  in 
distinguishing  coercion  from  influence.  According  to 
Bayles,  "coercion  usually  involves  a  threat  of  harm  and 
never  involves  a  promise  of  benefit."18  Coercion  connotes 
pain;  influence  provides  assistance. 

Covert  action  is  another  method  to  achieve  an 
objective.  Sample  states  that  covert  action  affects  a 
target  government  without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of 
that  government .  The  target  government  is  unaware  that  an 
action  is  taking  place  or  even  who  is  responsible  for  the 
action;  coercion  is  open  diplomacy  backed  by  force. 

According  to  Sample,  intervention  is  the  direct 
involvement  in  a  country's  affairs.  Intervention  uses  any 
combination  of  diplomatic,  informational,  military  and 
economic  power.  Intervention  spans  the  full  range  of 
military  operations  from  peacekeeping  to  warfare.  It  can 
also  include  financial  backing  of  political  parties  or 
public  support  for  opposition  candidates  in  a  target 
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government . 

James  Roche  and  George  Pickett  of  the  Northrop 
Corporation  describe  intervention  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
define  intervention  as  "a  deliberate  intrusion  of  force  into 
a  sovereign  nation."19  They  consider  combat  as  the  most 
destructive  form  of  intervention.  The  United  State's 
intervention  in  Somalia  in  1993-1994  is  an  example  of 
intervention.20  It  was  intervening  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  in  order  to  instill  our  will 
upon  the  nation.  Other  examples  of  intervention  are  trade 
sanctions,  foreign  aid,  or  political  pressure.  Intervention 
is  direct  involvement  and  application  of  pain;  coercion 
threatens  the  application  of  just  enough  pain. 

Deterrence  is  another  arrow  available  for  use  in  the 
foreign  policy  quiver.  Robert  A.  Pape,  assistant  professor 
of  government  at  Dartmouth  College,  lists  deterrence  as 
another  type  of  action  available  for  obtaining  goals  and 
objectives.  Pape  states  that  deterrence  can  be  thought  of 
as  the  "flip-side"  of  coercion.21  Deterrence  is  more 
defensive  in  nature  than  coercion,  intervention,  influence, 
or  covert  action.  This  is  because  deterrence  "seeks  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  by  discouraging"  a  target  government 
from  changing  its  behavior.22  Deterrence  is  an  action  that 
keeps  an  opponent's  behavior  the  same  as  it  was  yesterday; 
coercion  "seeks  to  force  the  opponent  to  alter  its 
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behavior . " 
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Theory  provides  both  the  definition  of  coercion  and  a 
formula  for  success.  Why  does  coercion  succeed  on  some 
occasions  and  yet  fail  in  others?  What  are  the  key  tasks 
that  can  logically  prescribe  coercion's  success  or 
failure?24  According  to  George,  there  are  four  key  tasks 
that  are  a  "framework  that  can  serve  as  a  starting  point."25 
Task  One:  Determine  Strategy  Variables 

What  is  the  reason  for  coercing  a  target  government? 

The  first  key  task  of  coercion  strategy  determines  several 
strategy  variables  that  clarify  coercion's  objective.  The 
first  variable  is  to  determine  what  to  demand  on  the 
opponent.  George  states  that  it  is  the  diplomat  who  decides 
what  to  demand.  Research  indicates  that  this  is  the  most 
important  variable.26  Determining  what  to  demand  delineates 
the  purpose  of  the  coercion. 

George  states  that  the  second  variable  is  to  determine 
how  to  create  a  sense  of  urgency  for  compliance  by  the 
opponent.  Coercion  places  a  clear  and  succinct  time  limit 
on  the  opponent.  Diplomatic  signaling  provides  additional 
incentives  for  compliance.  Coercion  urges  compliance  by 
perpetuating  the  threat  of  ever-increasing  levels  of 
punishment . 

The  third  variable  is  to  determine  the  method  of 
punishment.  George  states  that  this  crucial  variable 
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identifies  more  than  just  the  type  of  punishment.  This 
variable  also  orchestrates  the  delivery  of  punishment. 
Identifying  the  optimal  method  of  punishment  enhances 
coercion's  credibility. 

The  fourth  variable  is  to  determine  other  inducements. 
This  variable  takes  into  account  political  realities  and  to 
leave  options  open  for  the  opponent.  George  believes  that  a 
face-saving  concession  can  benefit  both  parties  because  of 
its  practicality.  Options  from  trivial  concessions  to 
monumental  settlements  can  significantly  enhance  coercion 
strategies,  however;  coercion  must  always  include  the  threat 
of  pain  and  never  solely  rely  on  a  promise  of  benefit.  With 
the  first  key  task  accomplished,  there  is  fidelity  in 
precisely  defining  the  reason  for  coercion. 

Task  Two;  Select  the  Form  of  Coercion 

The  form  provides  precision  in  the  way  to  go  about 
coercing  the  target  government.  George  identifies  several 
forms  of  coercion  from  which  to  select.  Discussion  of  the 
four  forms  of  coercion  begins,  in  order,  from  the  most 
potent  to  the  least  potent . 

The  first  form  of  coercion  is  the  classic  ultimatum. 

The  classic  ultimatum  is  the  starkest  on  the  spectrum  of 
options.  A  classic  ultimatum  is  a  simple  demand,  a  succinct 
time  limit  to  induce  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  opponent,  and 
harsh  punishment  with  zero  tolerance  for  noncompliance. 
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The  second  form  of  coercion  is  the  tacit  ultimatum. 


The  tacit  ultimatum  is  somewhat  less  stark  than  the  classic 
ultimatum.  This  form  of  coercion  is  also  more  flexible  than 
the  classic  ultimatum.  The  reason  is  that  two  variables, 
creating  a  sense  of  urgency  and  type  of  punishment,  are  less 
important.  Therefore,  coercion  is  not  cast  upon  a 
predetermined  course  of  action  as  in  the  classic  ultimatum. 

The  third  form  is  incremental  coercion.  Incremental 
coercion  relies  on  the  threat  of  gradually  incrementing  the 
level  of  pressure  right  from  the  outset.  This  form  of 
coercion  does  not  rely  on  quick  escalation  to  military 
action.  Incremental  coercion  is  less  dependent  upon  the 
variables  of  method  of  punishment  and  sense  of  urgency  than 
is  the  ultimatum  or  tacit  ultimatum. 

The  fourth  form  of  coercion  is  the  limited  threat.  The 
limited  threat  is  dependent  only  upon  the  variable  of  what 
to  demand.  The  other  three  variables  are  absent.  The 
limited  threat  employs  a  simple  demand  without  a  time  limit 
or  the  signal  of  strong  punishment  for  noncompliance. 

The  limited  threat  is  two-stage  process.  First,  a 
simple  demand  is  issued.  Secondly,  an  evaluation  is  made  of 
the  opponent  for  compliance.  This  form  allows  for  the 
optimization  of  other  inducements,  such  as  face-saving 
concessions,  before  repeating  the  two- stage  process. 

Selecting  a  form  of  coercion  is  important  because  the 
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form  provides  clarity  of  purpose.  A  change  in  the  form  of 
coercion  indicates  that  the  original  intent  of  coercion  is 
no  longer  valid.  A  change  in  form  indicates  that  the 
original  coercion  strategy  failed  and  a  new  strategy  is 
being  sought . 

Task  Three:  See  Your  Opponent 

According  to  George,  coercion  strategy  includes  taking 
into  account  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  target 
government.  Many  factors  affect  an  adversary's  behavior. 
Psychological,  cultural,  and  political  variables  influence 
the  decision  making  of  an  opponent .  Coercion  strategy 
matches  ways  and  means  with  the  actual  realities  of  the 
situation.  An  adversary  will  not  necessarily  behave  as  we 
would  if  we  were  in  their  position.  Coercion  strategy 
facilitates  seeing  the  opponent  from  the  opponent's 
perspective.  By  seeing  the  opponent,  coercion  avoids 
prejudiced  calculations  based  upon  how  we  want  to  see  the 
opponent . 

Task  Four:  Situational -Contextual  Factors 

Situational -contextual  factors  facilitate  flexible 
coercion  strategy  development  and  execution.  According  to 
George,  coercion  strategy  adapts  to  the  situation  at  hand. 
Domestic  factors  may  prohibit  some  forms  of  coercion. 
Conversely,  other  factors  may  prescribe  a  form  of  coercion. 

The  four  key  tasks  provide  a  blueprint  for  developing 
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coercion  strategy.  The  blueprint  predicts  success  or 
failure.  However,  Pape's  research  indicates  that  success  in 
one  situation  does  not  determine  success  in  another.27 
George  cautions  that  the  four  key  tasks  are  not  in  and  of 
themselves  the  reason  for  success  and  failure.  It  is  the 
judgement  of  the  policy  maker  in  executing  the  tasks  that 
determines  outcome.28 

Both  the  dictionary  and  theory  provided  an  academic 
description  of  coercion;  however,  empirical  data  can  help 
develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  coercion.  What  are  some 
historical  examples  where  the  United  States  used  military 
forces  to  back  diplomacy?  Vietnam  and  Bosnia  provide  two 
case  studies.  Vietnam  provides  an  example  of  failure. 

Bosnia  provides  a  more  recent  example  of  successful 
coercion.  The  historical  examples  illuminate  the 
characteristics  and  the  four  key  tasks  of  coercion. 

Coercion  in  Vietnam 

The  United  States  attempted  to  coerce  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  during  OPERATION  ROLLING  THUNDER,  2  March  1965 
to  31  October  1968.  According  to  author  Mark  Clodfelter, 
ROLLING  THUNDER  was  an  example  of  a  coercion  strategy 
failure.29  ROLLING  THUNDER  was  the  Johnson  Administration's 
air  campaign  to  coerce  the  North  Vietnamese  government .  The 
objective  was  to  compel  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease 
support  for  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  negotiate 
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a  settlement.30  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  selected  targets  in  the  White 
House.31  They  were  personally  ensuring  fidelity  in  the 
diplomatic  signals  to  the  North  Vietnamese  because  they  felt 
that  military  officers  were  unable  to  do  so.  According  to 
Pape,  the  most  important  and  practical  military  instrument 
for  coercing  another  government  is  air  power.32  President 
Johnson's  primary  method  of  coercion  during  ROLLING  THUNDER 
was  through  air  power.33  The  object  of  the  coercion  was  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease  support  of  the  insurgency  in 
South  Vietnam  and  negotiate  a  settlement.34 

What  made  ROLLING  THUNDER  coercion  and  not  another  type 
of  previously  cited  action?  If  ROLLING  THUNDER  were 
influence,  then  North  Vietnam  would  have  asked  for  the 
United  States  to  bomb.  A  covert  action  campaign  would  have 
meant  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  unaware  of  the  United 
State's  objective  and  action.  ROLLING  THUNDER  could  have 
been  deterrence  only  if  the  United  States  was  seeking  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  Vietnam.  ROLLING  THUNDER  might 
have  been  an  example  of  intervention  if  there  was  direct 
involvement  and  application  of  pain.  The  coercion  campaigns 
applied  limited  military  power.  According  to  Clodfelter, 
the  United  States  sought  only  to  signal  its  resolve  to 
continue  inflicting  pain  upon  North  Vietnam  until  that 
government  changed  its  behavior.  The  author  Wallace  Theis 
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states  that  ROLLING  THUNDER  is  an  example  of  failed 
coercion.35  Do  the  four  key  tasks  of  coercion  derive  the 
same  result? 

The  first  task  determines  the  strategy  variables. 
According  to  Theis,  the  Johnson  Administration's  demand  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  was  to  cease  support  of  the  insurgency 
and  negotiate  a  settlement.36  The  demand  was  clear  and 
succinct.  However,  a  "slow  but  inexorable  barrage"  was  a 
poor  method  of  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
opponent.37  The  gradual  escalation  of  air  strikes  failed  to 
perpetuate  the  threat  of  ever-increasing  levels  of 
punishment.  The  North  Vietnamese  easily  absorbed  the 
punishment.  The  North  Vietnamese  knew  that  one  air  strike 
would  be  no  worse  than  the  next.  Finally,  the  Johnson 
Administration  failed  at  using  other  methods  of  inducement 
to  complement  the  air  strikes.38  The  Administration's 
position  was  simple.  Bombing  would  continue.  Bombing  would 
stop  only  if  the  North  Vietnamese  would  begin  negotiations. 

The  second  key  task  was  determining  the  form  of 
coercion.  The  form  of  coercion  was  the  most  potent  form, 
the  classic  ultimatum.39  According  to  Theis,  the  United 
States  believed  that  they  could  signal  "firmness  and  resolve 
by  deed  as  well  as  by  word."40 

The  third  key  task  was  seeing  the  opponent .  Perhaps 
this  task  was  the  Johnson  Administration's  biggest 
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failure.41  The  Administration  erroneously  continued  air 
strikes  against  conventional  bombing  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  However,  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  war  was  a 
guerilla  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Threatening  to  bomb 
conventional  targets  near  Hanoi  did  not  convince  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  comply  with  the  Administration's  demands. 

The  fourth  key  task  was  determining  situational  and 
contextual  factors.  This  key  task  was  also  a  failure  of 
tremendous  magnitude.42  The  Johnson  Administration  used 
coercion  only  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  American  public 
opinion.  Domestic  politics  kept  American  military  power  at 
minimal  levels.  The  Administration  was  not  willing  to 
implement  more  intense  means  of  coercion.  They  did  not  want 
to  provoke  China's  involvement  into  Vietnam.  The  Johnson 
Administration  failed  to  determine  a  method  of  coercion  that 
would  be  both  effective  against  North  Vietnam  and  yet  not 
provoke  China's  involvement.  One  author  forecasted  in  1965 
that  eliminating  the  linkage  between  military  action  in 
Vietnam  and  provoking  China's  involvement  was  essential. 
Thomas  Schelling,  at  the  time  the  acting  director  of 
Harvard's  Center  for  International  Affairs,  said  that  it 
"would  be  wise  to  de-couple"  any  action  against  North 
Vietnam  that  results  in  stimulating  China's  involvement.43 

Poor  execution  of  several  key  tasks,  and  not  just  one, 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  failure  of  ROLLING  THUNDER.  The  key 
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tasks  of  coercion  accurately  predict  coercion  failure.  What 
is  a  more  recent  example  of  coercion  success? 

Coercion  in  Bosnia 

On  30  August  1995,  NATO  began  OPERATION  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  to  coerce  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  following  a 
much  publicized  mortar  attack  in  Sarajevo  on  28  August. 
During  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  over  three  thousand  air 
sorties  were  flown  by  eight  NATO  member  nations.  NATO  flew 
the  strikes  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  (UN) . 44 
The  campaign's  objective  was  to  deny  the  Bosnian  Serbs  the 
capacity  to  ward  off  future  NATO  air  strikes  and  to  prevent 
their  ability  to  mount  a  coordinated  and  sustained  military 
campaign.45  The  strikes  were  against  specific  targets  in 
and  near  weapon  exclusion  zones.  Land  power  was  also  a 
component  of  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE.46  First,  the  UN 
Rapid  Reaction  Force  fired  hundreds  of  artillery  rounds  at 
Serb  targets  around  Sarajevo.  Second,  the  Croat  Bosnian- 
Muslim  Federation  took  advantage  of  the  operation.  In 
attacks  that  were  uncoordinated  with  and  conducted 
separately  from  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  militia  and  army 
units  attacked  Serb  positions  and  seized  territory  in 
northern  and  western  Bosnia. 

OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  coercing  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  the  government  of 
Yugoslavia  and  its  President  Slobodan  Milosevic  in 
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particular,  to  attend  the  proximity  meetings  at  Dayton,  Ohio 
in  November  1995. 47  Richard  Holbrooke  believed  that  the 
combination  of  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  and  the  timely 
ground  offensive  of  the  Croat  Bosnian-Muslim  Federation  were 
important  coercive  elements.  He  stated  that  "clearly,  the 
Croat-Muslim  offensive  in  the  west  and  the  bombing  were 
having  a  major  effect."48  Holbrooke  believed  that  Milosevic 
was  convinced  that  NATO  was  flying  close  air  support  for  the 
Croat  Bosnian-Serb  Federation. 

Why  was  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  coercion?  A  covert 
action  would  have  meant  that  President  Milosevic  and  the 
Bosnian  Serb  Army  were  completely  unaware  of  stated  NATO  and 
UN  desires.  They  would  have  been  ignorant  of  both  the  air 
strikes  and  the  success  of  the  Croat  Bosnian-Muslim 
Federation.  Intervention  would  have  meant  the  direct 
involvement  within  the  sovereign  governments  using  any 
combination  of  military,  economic,  or  diplomatic  power. 
OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  limited  air  strikes  to  distinct 
areas .  The  strikes  were  modulated  to  obtain  limited 
objectives.  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  was  compelling  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  to  understand  that  it  was  in  their  own  best 
interests  to  comply.  Coercion  promises  continued  and 
increasing  levels  of  pain  for  noncompliance.  OPERATION 
DELIBERATE  FORCE  would  have  been  influence  only  if  the 
Bosnian  Serb  Army  was  seeking  NATO's  help.  Finally,  the 
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action  could  have  been  deterrence  only  if  the  UN  and  NATO 
were  actively  seeking  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  author  Larry  Wentz  said  that  OPERATION  DELIBERATE 
FORCE  is  an  example  of  successful  coercion  strategy  in  a 
complex  multinational  setting.49  Do  the  four  key  tasks 
predict  the  success  of  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE?  The 
objective  of  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  was  to  force  a 
negotiated  settlement  ending  the  war  in  the  Balkans.  The 
continual  destruction  of  air  defense,  communication, 
ammunition  depots,  and  other  military  targets  imposed  a 
sense  of  urgency  upon  the  Serbs.  The  Serbs  simply  needed  to 
comply  with  already  defined  weapon  exclusion  zones  for  the 
coercion  to  cease.  As  previously  cited,  the  method  of 
punishment  had  air  and  land  components.  Inducements  during 
OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  consisted  of  continued  NATO 
negotiations  with  the  warring  parties  in  order  to  identify 
additional  incentives  and  concessions.50 

The  form  of  coercion  in  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  was 
tacit  ultimatum.  NATO  leveraged  flexibility  by  using  the 
tacit  ultimatum.  NATO  strikes  were  initially  retaliation 
against  a  Serb  mortar  attack  with  the  limited  goal  of 
enforcing  weapons  exclusion  zones.  However,  NATO  extended 
the  goal  of  coercion.  Air  strikes  continued  in  order  to 
limit  Serb  ability  to  mount  further  coordinated  military 
actions  and  campaigns. 
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NATO  was  able  to  see  the  opponent .  NATO  and  the  UN 
correctly  understood  that  Slobodan  Milosevic  had  "wrestled 
from  Bosnian  Serb  leader  Karadzic"  the  right  to  represent 
Bosnian  Serb  interests.51  Milosevic  was  the  opponent's 
leader  since  August  1995.  Holbrooke  stated  that  the 
"biggest  mistake  is  to  think  Pale  Serbs  were  rational."52 
Holbrooke  negotiated  with  only  one  person  representing 
Serbian  interests,  Milosevic.  Holebrooke  avoided  the 
difficult  task  of  having  to  engage  in  negotiations  with  many 
different  Bosnian  Serb  leaders,  commanders,  and  politicians. 

NATO  was  successful  at  determining  situational  and 
contextual  factors.  Air  strikes  continued  during  the 
negotiations  to  compel  all  parties  to  come  to  agreement. 
Coercion  relied  heavily  upon  leveraging  Milosevic's 
leadership  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  The  negotiation  process 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  European  community.  The 
negotiations  used  a  balanced  approach.  All  warring  parties 
were  treated  as  equals  without  explicitly  blaming  or 
excluding  Bosnian  Serbs  in  the  peace  process.53 

Successful  execution  of  the  key  tasks  of  coercion  is  at 
the  core  of  the  success  of  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE.  The 
key  tasks  of  coercion  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  successful 
coercion.  What  are  some  additional  facts  that  Vietnam  and 
Bosnia  reveal  about  coercion? 
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Summary 

Several  important  facts  emerge  from  the  analysis  of 
coercion  concerning  air  and  land  power.  First,  air  power  is 
an  often-used  military  component  in  pursuing  a  strategy  of 
coercion.  Air  power  was  a  coercive  element  of  military 
power  in  OPERATION  ROLLING  THUNDER  and  OPERATION  DELIBERATE 
FORCE.  In  fact,  Pape  states  that  the  most  important  and 
practical  military  instrument  for  coercing  another 
government  is  air  power.54  Theis  believes  that  ROLLING 
THUNDER  actually  amplifies  the  dogmatic  arguments  of  air 
power  enthusiasts.  His  assertion  is  that  air  power 
enthusiasts  posit  that  ROLLING  THUNDER  would  have  worked  if 
left  to  its  own  devices.  In  their  mind,  coercion  and  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  Johnson  Administration  limited  air 
power's  decisive  combat  power.  Therefore,  air  power 
enthusiasts  mistakenly  confuse  the  measured  role  of  air 
power  operating  within  the  context  of  coercion  with  the 
unconstrained  role  of  decisive  air  power  in  a  combat  role.55 
From  the  perspective  of  the  air  power  enthusiast,  land  power 
appears  to  have  only  a  small  role  in  coercion. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  land  power  can  actually 
apply  coercive  pain  to  a  target  government  in  two  ways:  fire 
and  maneuver.  The  UN  used  indirect  artillery  fire  around 
Sarajevo  to  coerce  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  The  Croat  Bosnian - 
Muslim  Federation's  militia  and  army  units  coerced  the 
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Bosnian  Serbs  by  maneuvering  to  conquer  territory  in  western 
Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

Another  important  fact  that  emerges  from  the  analysis 
of  Vietnam  and  Bosnia  is  that  coercion  is  a  vitally 
important  strategy  for  the  United  States.  Coercion's  role 
was  pivotal  in  both  Vietnam  and  Bosnia.  Theis  states  that 
the  failure  of  ROLLING  THUNDER  was  a  "horrendously  bad  deed" 
and  that  President  Johnson  "lead  his  country  into  a  land  war 
in  Asia  while  deceiving  Congress  and  the  public  about  his 
intentions."56  The  success  of  coercion  in  Bosnia  leads 
directly  to  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords.  According  to 
Holbrooke,  Milosevic  was  ready  for  peace  only  after  the 
"Croat -Bosnian  Muslim  military  forces  enjoyed  their  best 
week  since  the  war  began."57  Holbrooke  stated  that  the  Pale 
Serbs  were  not  rational  people  who  understood  negotiation 
and  compromise.  They  only  understood  coercion;  "they 
respected  only  force  or  an  unambiguous  and  credible  threat 
to  use  it."58 

Finally,  the  civilian  leadership  of  the  United  States 
employs  coercion.  The  US  military  is  simply  a  component 
that  backs  diplomacy  by  threat  of  punishment.  Therefore, 
diplomacy  drives  the  employment  of  the  military  in  coercion 
strategy.  Does  military  doctrine  reflects  this  crucial 
relationship? 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


COERCION  AND  US  MILITARY  DOCTRINE 

The  threat  of  military  punishment  is  a  fundamental 
component  of  coercion.  Military  "doctrine  provides  the  basis 
for  harmonious  actions  and  mutual  understanding".59  What  is 
the  role  of  coercion  in  United  States  Joint  and  Army 
doctrine?  Does  military  doctrine  explain  the  US  Army' s 
subordination  to  diplomacy  during  coercion? 

US  National  Security,  Strategy 

The  President  identifies  the  United  State's 
international  objectives.  The  US  National  Security  Strategy 
(NMS)  is  a  statement  of  the  nation's  strategy  for  enhancing 
security,  promoting  democracy,  and  bolstering  America's 
economic  prosperity.60  The  NMS  is  the  capstone  document 
that  the  US  military  uses  to  link  American  international 
objectives  with  military  doctrine. 

The  NMS  alludes  to  the  use  of  coercion  as  a  component 
in  obtaining  international  objectives.  The  NMS  never 
emphatically  states  that  coercion  is  a  vital  strategy.  The 
NMS  simply  implies  coercion's  importance.  However,  the  NMS 
specifically  discusses  two  other  actions  to  obtain 
international  objectives:  deterrence  and  intervention.  The 
NMS  states  the  importance  of  deterring  America's  enemy  from 
acts  of  "aggression  and  coercion"  against  the  United 
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States.61  The  NMS  states  that  deterrence  is  most  effective 
against  most  other  conventional  and  nuclear  threats.62 
Intervention  is  a  viable  action  when  "there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  our  action  can  make  a  real  difference."63  The 
NMS  identifies  two  of  George's  foreign  policy  arrows  by 
name . 

The  NMS  twice  implies  the  importance  of  military  power 
backing  diplomacy.  First,  the  NMS  uses  the  term  coercion  as 

64 

an  action  that  an  opponent  uses  against  the  United  States. 
The  US  military  protects  against  coercion.  Second,  the  NMS 
alludes  to  using  coercion  as  the  most  effective  means 
against  non-traditional  opponents  such  as  "terrorist  and 
criminal  organizations".65 

What  is  the  final  word  on  coercion?  The  NMS  states 
that  it  is  "critical"  to  have  the  "military  wherewithal"  to 
back  diplomacy  with  force.66  In  this  context,  coercion  is  a 
strategy  that  the  US  will  use;  however,  a  clear  and  precise 
statement  cannot  be  found  in  the  NMS.  Does  the  vague 
description  of  coercion  extend  into  US  military  doctrine? 

US  Joint  Military  Doctrine 

Coercion's  role  is  poorly  translated  from  the  NMS  into 
military  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  "the  building  material  for 
strategy"  and  is  "fundamental  to  sound  judgement".67  Joint 
military  doctrine  is  just  below  the  NMS  in  the  hierarchy  of 
doctrine.  The  United  State's  capstone  Joint  military 
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publication  alludes  to  coercion's  importance  without 
emphatically  stating  that  fact.68  Joint  Publication  1  is 
just  as  vague  about  coercion  as  is  the  NMS. 

Joint  doctrine  is  far  more  specific  concerning 
deterrence.  Joint  Publication  1  states  that  the  first  role 
of  the  military  is  deterrence  of  an  opponent.69  The  second 
role  of  the  military  is  "winning  the  nation's  wars"  should 
deterrence  fail.70  Joint  Publication  1  describes  one  of  the 
arrows  in  the  foreign  policy  quiver. 

The  majority  of  Joint  Publication  1  focuses  discussion 
on  campaign  design.  The  objective  of  a  campaign  is  "the 
employment  of  overwhelming  military  force"  in  order  to 
defeat  the  opponent.71  There  are  no  specific  statements  on 
coercion's  role  within  a  military  campaign.  However,  Joint 
Publication  1  contains  a  loophole  that  permits  the  design  of 
campaigns  in  support  of  coercion  strategy.  It  stipulates 
that  "the  campaign  supports  national  strategic  goals"  and 
its  design  is  therefore  "heavily  influenced  by  national 
military  strategy".72  This  statement  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  designing  a  campaign  that  backs  civilian 
diplomacy  with  military  power.  Does  the  vague  description 
of  coercion  in  Joint  doctrine  extend  into  US  Army  doctrine? 

US  Army  Doctrine 

"The  US  Army  is  a  doctrine-based  organization".73  The 
US  Army' s  doctrine  is  derived  through  the  hierarchy  of  NMS 
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and  then  Joint  military  doctrine.  Field  Manual  100-1,  the 
Army's  capstone  document  on  doctrine  stipulates  that  the  US 
Army  has  two  roles.  The  US  Army's  first  role  is  to  gain 
victory  on  the  battlefield  through  the  application  of 
maximum  available  combat  power.74  The  US  Army's  second  role 
is  to  perform  tasks  in  operations  other  than  war.75 

US  Army  doctrine  alludes  to  coercion  in  operations 
other  than  war.  Field  Manual  100-5,  the  Army's  keystone 
warfighting  doctrine,  states  that  at  the  point  where 
"diplomatic  influence  alone  fails  to  resolve  the  conflict" 
then  "persuasion"  is  an  option.76  However,  the  manual 
cautions  that  at  the  point  military  force  backs  diplomacy 
then  the  likelihood  of  the  conflict  escalating  to  a  more 
intense  environment  is  very  likely.  The  manual  describes 
the  types  of  conflict  in  operations  other  than  war  that  is 
conducive  to  coercion  strategy.  Two  examples  are  the  strike 
and  raid.  The  strike  and  raid  is  a  form  of  the  limited 
application  of  US  Army  land  power. 

What  is  the  Army' s  final  word  about  coercion?  Field 
Manual  100-5  emphatically  states  that  land  power  is  the 
"proven  decisive  military  force."77  The  other  branches  of 
service  work  alongside  to  support  the  Army's  quest  for 
decisive  land  combat.  Also,  the  manual  provides  a 
translation  of  the  meaning  of  the  NMS  to  guide  the 
employment  of  Army  forces.78  The  manual  reinforces  the 
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perceived  role  of  the  Army  as  the  premier  decisive  force. 

The  manual  omits  coercion.  Coercion  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Army' s  doctrine . 

Weinberger- Powell  Criteria 

Formal  military  doctrine  omits  coercion;  a  well-known 
informal  doctrine  excludes  it.  The  Weinberger-Powell 
doctrine  is  a  list  of  criteria  for  the  use  of  military 
forces  abroad.79  On  28  November  1984,  Secretary  of  State 
Casper  Weinberger  announced  his  six-point  doctrine  in  a 
speech  at  the  National  Press  Club.  The  doctrine's  objective 
was  to  prohibit  the  State  Department  from  constantly  calling 
upon  military  force  to  solve  diplomatic  problems.  The 
Weinberger-Powell  criterion  is  appropriate  for  major  wars  or 
protracted  conflict  with  an  opponent.80  It  is  a 
prescription  for  overwhelming  victory.  It  protects  the 
United  States  from  becoming  embroiled  in  another  Vietnam. 

The  Weinberger-Powell  criterion  allows  the  "use  of  military 
forces  as  a  political  instrument"  only  when  strategy  is 
carefully  thought  out.  It  guides  the  decisive  use  of  the 
military;  it  prohibits  the  application  of  limited  military 
power  when  vital  national  interests  are  not  at  stake. 

The  Weinberger-Powell  doctrine  ignores  coercion.  The 
creation  of  the  Weinberger-Powell  doctrine  derives  from  a 
perceived  need  to  oppose  or  prevent  the  use  of  military 
force  in  coercion.  Jeffery  Record,  an  author  and  former 
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professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  states  that  the  Weinberger- Powell  doctrine 
prevents  the  US  Army  from  significantly  contributing  to  any 
coercion  strategy.81  The  Public  Television  series  Frontline 
reported  that  the  Weinberger- Powell  doctrine  adversely 
affected  the  military's  capability  to  effectively  implement 
coercion  in  Bosnia  during  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE.82 

The  Weinberger- Powell  doctrine  ignores  coercion;  some 
little-known  informal  doctrine  supports  the  use  of  military 
force  in  coercion.  Informal  coercion  doctrine  began  in  the 
diplomatic  realm.  George  states  that  coercion  was  more 
closely  linked  to  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.83 
According  to  George,  Shultz  observed  that  there  was  a  need 
to  back  diplomacy  with  a  discrete  measure  of  power  when  the 
objectives  were  limited  in  nature.  "Diplomatic  efforts  not 
backed  by  credible  threats  of  force  and,  when  necessary, 
with  use  of  limited  force  will  prove  ineffectual."84 

In  1996,  new  informal  doctrine  began  including 
coercion.  Anthony  Lake,  at  the  time  the  Clinton 
Administration's  National  Security  Advisor,  provided  a  new 
set  of  "principles  on  the  use  of  force".85  Lake's 
principles  contradicted  the  Weinberger-Powell  doctrine. 

Lake  believed  in  using  military  force  in  coercion  campaigns. 
Lake  stated  that  "threatening  to  use  force  can  achieve  the 
same  results  as  actually  using  it."86  When  the  threat 
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failed  and  military  force  must  be  used,  then  "the  selective 
but  substantial  use  of  force"  is  "more  appropriate  than  its 
massive  use."87  Lake  cited  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE  in 
Bosnia  as  an  example  of  the  successful  use  of  his  principles 
for  coercion.88 

Formal  doctrine  cannot  provide  the  US  Army  an 
intellectual  framework  from  which  to  understand  coercion. 
Informal  doctrine  mires  the  US  Army  in  its  quest  for  seeking 
the  decisive  role  in  military  operations.  The  Weinberger- 
Powell  doctrine  prohibits  clear  insight  into  coercion 
strategy.  How  well  did  the  US  Army  contribute  in  Kosovo 
without  an  intellectual  or  doctrinal  foundation  explaining 
coercion? 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
COERCION  IN  KOSOVO 


"War  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  State.  It 
is  mandatory  that  it  be  thoroughly  studied".89  Measuring 
success  in  Kosovo  provides  a  study  of  the  relevance  of  land 
power  in  a  campaign  founded  on  a  strategy  of  coercion.  How 
well  did  NATO  accomplish  the  four  key  tasks  of  coercion? 
Task  One:  Determine  Strategy  Variables 

The  most  important  variable  is  to  determine  what  to 
demand  on  the  opponent .  The  original  demands  of  OPERATION 
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ALLIED  FORCE  were  radically  different  than  those  that  were 
eventually  accepted.90  The  demands  upon  Yugoslavia  and 
President  Milosevic  continually  changed  during  the  course  of 
the  operation.  The  examination  of  the  changing  demands 
starts  at  the  origin  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE. 

Coercion  began  when  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K. 
Albright  threatened  military  punishment  upon  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  (KLA)  if  they  refused  the 
Rambouillet  peace  plan.91  The  Rambouillet  document  included 
important  demands  such  as  NATO  remaining  the  ultimate 
authority,  unrestricted  movement  of  NATO  peacekeepers 
throughout  Yugoslavia,  and  a  stipulation  for  a  referendum  in 
three  years  to  determine  Kosovo's  autonomy.92  The  KLA 
eventually  agreed  to  Rambouillet.  Yugoslavia  rejected  it. 
Rambouillet  represents  the  initial  demands  of  OPERATION 
ALLIED  FORCE.  The  Rambouillet  document  is  diplomacy  backed 
by  threatened  military  punishment.  Rambouillet  was  the 
immediate  reason  for  coercion. 

The  first  change  to  the  original  demands  of  Rambouillet 
came  from  the  United  States.  On  24  March  1999,  White  House 
spokesman  Joe  Lockhart  stated  that  the  reason  for  OPERATION 
ALLIED  FORCE  was  to  stop  ethnic  cleansing.93  This  statement 
obscures  coercion's  original  Rambouillet  demands.  Mr. 
Lockhart's  statement  simply  fosters  favorable  American 
public  opinion  support  for  bombing.94  The  statement  does 
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not  include  mention  of  the  Rambouillet  demands  at  all. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  coercion  in  Kosovo  was 
inconsistently  presented  to  the  American  public  right  from 
the  beginning. 

The  next  change  of  demands  came  in  an  announcement  from 
President  Clinton  later  that  same  day.95  In  his  address  to 
the  nation,  President  Clinton  stated  that  if  Milosevic 
continued  to  refuse  to  sign  Rambouillet  then  NATO  will  "do 
what  we  must  do" ,  which  is  to  back  Rambouillet  diplomacy 
with  force.96  NATO  would  begin  military  punishment  unless 

9  7 

"Serbian  political  and  military  leadership  change  course" . 
President  Clinton's  statement  added  two  new  demands  in 
addition  to  the  original  demands  from  Rambouillet.  The  two 
new  objectives  were  to  deter  Belgrade  from  increasing  its 
offensive  against  Kosovar  Albanians  and  to  damage 
Belegrade's  capacity  to  take  repressive  action.  NATO's 
reason  for  coercion  was  now  focusing  on  the  humanitarian 
concerns  of  the  Kosovar  Albanian  refugees.98 

NATO's  new  reason  for  coercion,  bombing  to  protect 
Kosovar  Albanians,  was  "a  miserable  failure".99  NATO  could 
not  stop  the  exodus  of  over  a  half  million  refugees  from 
Kosovo  to  Albania.  In  Kosovo,  over  700,000  internally 
displaced  persons  were  running  for  their  lives.  Countless 
murders,  rapes,  and  summary  executions  do  not  add  up  to 
successful  coercion.  Therefore,  NATO  had  to  change  its 
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demands  once  again.  Coercion  was  failing. 

The  most  significant  shift  in  determining  what  to 
demand  of  Yugoslavia  occurred  on  12  April  1999.  On  this 
date,  NATO  signaled  to  Yugoslavia  the  willingness  to 
significantly  depart  from  the  Rambouillet  demands.100  A  new 
peace  framework  would  now  suffice.  NATO's  new  demands  were 
significantly  different  than  the  original  Rambouillet 
demands  in  three  ways.  First,  an  "international"  military 
presence  instead  of  solely  NATO's  presence  was  now 
acceptable.101  Second,  a  peace  framework  "on  the  basis  of 
the  Rambouillet  Accords"  and  not  in  compliance  with  them  was 
now  acceptable.102  Finally,  an  agreement  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  instead  of  NATO  control  was  also 
acceptable . 

NATO  attempted  to  build  a  political  consensus  to  act 
upon  the  new  demands  on  24  April  1999.  The  NATO  summit, 
originally  a  celebration  of  the  organization's  first  fifty 
years,  turned  into  gridlock.103  NATO  was  unable  to  craft  new 
strategies  or  operations  to  enhance  the  coercive  effects  of 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.104 

NATO  finally  achieved  a  breakthrough  in  a  building 
political  consensus  for  new  demands.  The  G-8  adopted 
general  principles  for  a  political  solution  in  Kosovo  that 
mirrors  NATO's  demand  change  of  12  April  1999.  Therefore,  a 
surrogate  organization  gained  a  political  consensus  for 
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NATO.  NATO  was  successful  at  changing  their  demands  without 
the  political  consequence  of  having  to  admit  their  coercion 
was  failing. 

There  are  three  important  differences  between  the  G-8 
plan  and  the  Rambouillet  document.  The  differences  "were  of 
such  magnitude  that  they  could  only  be  described  as  a 
concession  to  Milosevic".105  The  first  was  that  peacekeeping 
remained  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  and  not  NATO.  Second, 
peacekeepers  were  restricted  to  Kosovo  and  were  not 
permitted  throughout  Yugoslavia.  Finally,  the  provision  for 
a  referendum  concerning  Kosovo's  independence  was  absent. 

The  formal  acceptance  of  changing  demands  occurred  in 
late  May  and  early  June  1999.  First,  Belgrade  signaled  its 
acceptance  of  the  G-8  peace  framework  on  30  May  1999. 106  The 
Yugoslavia  Parliament  approved  the  G-8  peace  plan  on  3  June 
1999. 107  Secondly,  NATO  and  Russia  jointly  agreed  to  the  G-8 
framework  on  6  June  1999. 108  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
1244  ratified  the  G-8  peace  framework  on  10  June  1999.  This 
marked  the  day  that  NATO  finally  stopped  changing  demands. 

The  next  two  variables  are  to  determine  how  to  create  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  method  of  punishment.  NATO  initially 
failed  to  create  a  sense  of  urgency  upon  Yugoslavia  for 
compliance  with  Rambouillet.109  NATO  publicly  declared  its 
intention  of  limiting  itself  as  to  the  available  method  of 
inflicting  punishment  on  Yugoslavia.  Land  power  was  ruled 
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out  from  the  beginning.110  Air  power  alone  could  not  instill 
a  sense  of  urgency  upon  Milosevic  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.111 

The  primary  reason  that  land  power  was  ruled  out  rests 
with  the  US  Army.  Although  the  White  House  was  politically 
unwilling  to  commit  ground  forces,  the  US  Army  insisted  on 
using  ground  troops  only  in  accordance  with  the  Weinberger- 
Powell  approach.112  Decisive  and  overwhelming  force  are  a 
last  resort  only  when  all  diplomatic  efforts  fail  according 
to  the  doctrine.  Therefore,  limited  coercion  should 
continue  threatening  military  punishment  until  a  decisive 
land  component  is  absolutely  necessary.  Land  power  was 
unable  to  contribute  to  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  during 
the  initial  phase  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  due  to  the 
Weinberger-Powell  doctrine.113 

NATO  was  effective  at  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
determining  a  method  of  punishment  beginning  in  mid-May 
1999. 114  NATO  doubled  its  airforce  strength  and  tripled  its 
strike  mission  rate.115  NATO  established  a  threat  of  land 
power  by  positioning  forces  along  Kosovo's  borders.  Also, 
the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  may  have  inadvertently  assisted 
NATO  by  gaining  success  against  Yugoslavia  in  Kosovo, 
similar  to  the  example  of  the  Croat  Bosnian-Muslim 
Federation  in  Bosnia.116 

Task  Force  Hawk  marks  the  point  where  land  power  became 
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relevant  in  mid-May  1999.  The  preliminary  plan  was  to 
attack  into  Kosovo  with  175,000  NATO  troops,  "mostly  through 
a  single  road  from  Albania".117  Task  Force  Hawk  was  the  US 
Army's  contribution  to  this  invasion' force . 118  The  task 
force  included  over  five  thousand  soldiers,  twenty- four 
Apache  helicopters,  Multiple  Launched  Rocket  System  (MLRS) , 
and  logistical  support.  NATO  and  Task  Force  Hawk 
contributed  to  coercion  only  through  its  physical  presence 
near  the  Kosovo  border.  Land  power  did  not  fire  a  single 
shot  or  conquer  any  territory.  NATO  persistently  pursued  a 
ground  invasion  plan  option  from  mid-May  right  up  to  the 
third  of  June  1999';  the  day  Milosevic  signaled  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  G-8  peace  plan.119 

Inducements  were  far  more  coercive  than  the  method  of 
punishment  or  sense  of  urgency  variables.120  Two  inducements 
were  effective  at  enhancing  coercion  strategy  during 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.  First,  NATO  signaled  to  Yugoslavia 
that  terms  short  of  those  stipulated  in  the  Rambouillet 
document  would  be  acceptable.  Second,  Russian  special  envoy 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin  and  Finnish  President  Martti  Ahtisaari 
were  "firmly  insisting"  that  Milosevic  accept  the  G-8  peace 
plan.121  Therefore,  inducements  were  crucial  in  coercing 
Milosevic  to  accept  a  peace  plan.  Yugoslavia  was  induced 
due  to  the  waning  strategic  support  of  its  friends,  the 
Russians,  coupled  with  a  peace  document  that  had  a  distinct 
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tone  of  concession  in  its  wording. 

Task  Two:  Select  the  Form  of  Coercion 

The  form  of  coercion  during  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE 
changed  commensurate  with  determining  what  to  demand. 
OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  began  with  one  form  and  ended  using 
another  form.  Initially,  the  form  of  coercion  was  the 
limited  form.  Air  strikes  were  launched  with  "the  hope" 
that  after  one  or  two  nights  Milosevic  would  decide  that 
Rambouillet  "sounded  pretty  good".122  The  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  faulted  NATO  for  merely 
"attaching"  a  threat  of  punishment  to  diplomacy.123  NATO's 
two- stage  methodology  was  to  bomb  and  then  wait  and  see  what 
Milosevic  would  do. 

This  is  the  classic  definition  of  limited  coercion. 

The  Clinton  Administration  was  being  compared  to  the  Johnson 

Administration  losing  the  limited  war  m  Vietnam.  A  new 

form  of  coercion  was  sought.  In  mid-May,  NATO  selected 

incremental  coercion  as  their  new  form.125  Both  air  and 

land  power  was  increased  incrementally.  First,  the  average 

126 

number  of  strike  sorties  increased  from  150  to  450. 

Second,  General  Clark  notes  that  it  was  only  in  the  final 
days  of  the  eleven-week  campaign  that  land  power  provided 
coercive  effects  on  Milosevic.127  Weinberger-Powell  doctrine 
guided  the  employment  of  all  forces  during  this  period.128 
The  ground  force  in  the  Balkans  during  the  majority  of  the 
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campaign  consisted  of  16,000  NATO  troops  in  Macedonia  and 
7,000  in  Albania.129  NATO  announced  on  May  25,  1999  that 
they  would  increase  this  force  to  28,000  troops.130  General 
Clark's  invasion  plan  called  for  a  total  of  175,000  NATO 
troops . 

Task  Three:  See  Your  Opponent 

NATO  failed  to  correctly  perform  coercion's  key  task  of 
seeing  your  opponent.  NATO  began  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE 
based  upon  a  miscalculation  of  the  opponent.131  NATO  did  not 
recover  from  their  failure  to  see  the  opponent  until  April 
1999.  NATO  thought  that  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  would  be  a 
quick  and  easy  operation.  Secretary  of  State  Albright 
thought  that  all  objectives  would  be  met  "in  a  relatively 
short  time".132  The  Clinton  Administration's  miscalculation 
of  Milosevic's  will  received  a  tremendous  amount  of 
criticism. 133  Perhaps  the  greatest  miscalculation  was  to 
underestimate  the  savagery  of  Milosevic's  offensive  against 
the  Kosovar  Albanians  once  NATO  bombing  began.134 

Statements  by  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright 
indicate  NATO's  shift  in  seeing  the  opponent.  Initially  on 
24  March  1999,  she  said,  "I  don't  see  this  as  a  long  term 
operation".135  Then  in  April,  her  perceptions  changed  when 

136 

she  said,  "We  never  expected  this  to  be  over  quickly" . 

Her  statements  are  indicative  of  the  initial  confusion  and 

137 

subsequent  recovery  in  seeing  the  opponent . 
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Task  Four:  Situational-Contextual  Factors 


NATO  was  able  to  adapt  to  the  situation  at  hand.  NATO 
was  successful  at  determining  situational  and  contextual 
factors  during  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.138  NATO  eventually 
used  two  separate  coercion  campaigns  in  OPERATION  ALLIED 
FORCE.  NATO  failed  at  backing  diplomacy  with  force  during 
the  first  phase  of  the  operation.  The  historian  John  Keegan 

•  139 

notes  that  the  first  six  weeks  had  virtually  no  impact. 
Limited  coercion  was  not  working.  The  situation  in  Kosovo 
was  at  best  a  stalemate  until  mid-May  1999.  When  NATO 
recognized  that  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  campaign  were 
having  little  or  no  effect,  they  shifted  strategy  and  had 
much  greater  coercive  effects  beginning  in  mid-May. 

An  important  situational  and  contextual  factor  of  the 
first  half  of  the  operation  was  to  keep  the  NATO  alliance 
together  and  acting  in  unison.140  NATO  was  successful  at 
accomplishing  this  critical  factor.  NATO  stumbled  but  held 
firm  primarily  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  United  States.141 

NATO  successfully  performed  other  situational  and 
contextual  factors  during  the  first  half  of  the  operation. 
NATO  treatment  of  the  Kosovar  Albanian  refugees  was  both 
compassionate  and  commendable.142  The  Clinton  Administration 
won  the  battle  for  favorable  public  opinion  in  support  of 
the  bombing.143  NATO's  precision  munitions  were  an  attempt 
to  limit  coercion's  destructive  affects  upon  non-military 
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targets.144  NATO  attempted  to  minimize  losses  to  foster 
favorable  public  opinion  for  the  bombing.145 

During  the  second  half  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE,  NATO 
achieved  its  greatest  success  in  determining  situational  and 
contextual  factors.146  NATO  recognized  that  OPERATION  ALLIED 
FORCE  was  a  stalemate  by  mid-May  1999.  NATO's  co-opting  of 
the  G-8  peace  plan,  and  the  subsequent  public  affairs 
campaign  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  was  an  effective  means  of 
replacing  one  set  of  coercion  demands  with  another.  NATO 
changed  demands  without  admitting  initial  failure. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Is  land  power  a  relevant  component  in  achieving  goals 
and  objectives  during  campaigns  based  on  a  strategy  of 
coercion?  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  was  a  campaign  consisting 
of  two  separate  coercion  strategies .  In  order  to  answer  the 
research  question,  a  summary  and  review  of  land  power's  role 
in  both  halves  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  is  required. 

Coercion  failed  during  the  first  half  of  OPERATION 
ALLIED  FORCE.  A  change  in  the  form  of  coercion  signals 
failure.  The  limited  coercion  campaign  failed  to  compel 
Milosevic  to  accept  NATO's  original  terms.  NATO  selected  a 
new  form,  incremental  coercion,  in  mid-May  1999. 
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Would  limited  coercion  have  worked  if  land  power  was 
present  during  the  first  half  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE? 

Land  power  was  absent  during  the  first  six  weeks  and  present 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  campaign.  In  Bosnia,  the 
Croat  Bosnian-Muslim  Federation  helped  to  coerce  Milosevic 
with  land  power.  From  this  perspective,  the  decision  not  to 
use  land  power  earlier  in  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE  was  a 
mistake.  General  Clark  was  Holbrooke's  military  advisor  in 
Bosnia  during  OPERATION  DELIBERATE  FORCE.  He  was  ideally 
situated  to  see  the  positive  effects  of  land  power  coercion 
upon  Milosevic's  decision  making.  Those  lessons  could  have 
been  transferred  to  operations  in  Kosovo.  Land  power  was 
present  during  the  second  half  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE. 
Beginning  in  mid-May,  land  power  was  a  relevant  component  of 
incremental  coercion  in  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.147  Milosevic 
was  convinced  that  ground  forces  would  invade  Kosovo.  Land 
power  was  backing  diplomacy  with  force. 

Land  power  is  a  relevant  component  in  obtaining  goals 
and  objectives  in  a  strategy  of  coercion.  The  use  of 
coercion  against  Milosevic  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  indicates 
that  the  form  of  coercion  is  irrelevant.  Limited  land  power 
can  back  diplomacy  regardless  of  the  form  of  coercion. 
Milosevic  was  coerced,  at  least  in  part,  by  land  power  in 
both  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  The  form  of  coercion  in  Bosnia  was 
the  tacit  ultimatum.  The  mid-May  form  in  Kosovo  was 
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incremental.  Both  forms  were  successful.  As  previously- 
cited,  the  success  of  coercion  in  one  case  does  not 
necessarily  predict  its  success  in  another.  However, 
coercion  in  both  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  was  enhanced  through  the 
relevance  of  land  power. 

There  is  a  new  perspective  in  which  to  understand  the 
Weinberger- Powell  criteria.  Weinberger-Powell  is 
appropriate  for  more  than  major  wars;  it  is  also  appropriate 
for  directing  the  employment  of  land  power  as  a  component  of 
coercion  strategy.  Credible  land  power  coerced  Milosevic 
during  the  second  half  of  OPERATION  ALLIED  FORCE.  During 
this  second  half  of  the  campaign,  the  Weinberger-Powell 
doctrine  guided  the  employment  of  land  power.  Conversely, 
the  criterion  was  an  obstacle  during  the  initial  six-week 
campaign  of  limited  coercion.  The  early  stages  of  OPERATION 
ALLIED  FORCE  provides  an  example  of  how  Weinberger-Powell 
can  hamper  creative  thought;  the  later  stage  of  the 
operation  is  an  example  of  how  the  doctrine  optimizes  force 
employment . 

US  military  doctrine  and  US  Army  doctrine  in  particular 
needs  to  include  the  non-decisive  use  of  force.  Perhaps  the 
most  vividly  clear  aspect  of  coercion  is  that  diplomacy 
dominates  coercion  strategy.  History  and  theory  illuminates 
the  military's  subordinate  role.  The  military  only  backs 
diplomacy  with  force.  Land  power  and  air  power  are 
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subordinate  to  diplomacy.  Therefore,  neither  branch  of 
service  is  decisive  in  coercion  campaigns.  Diplomacy  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  coercion  campaigns.  US  Army  doctrine 
needs  to  include  defining  its  role  in  coercion. 

Coercive  diplomacy  places  a  new  demand  on  a  military 
planner.  Military  planners  need  to  understand  the  academic 
fundamentals  of  coercion.  They  then  must  optimize  the 
coercive  effects  of  their  respective  branch  of  service  and 
stop  the  parochial  quest  for  the  decisive  role.  Only  then 
will  the  US  military,  and  the  US  Army  in  particular, 
correctly  back  diplomacy  with  force. 
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